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Stone A-299 being shaped at the limestone quarries in Indiana whence come all building stones used in the construction of 

Washington Cathedral. This particular stone will form a part of the exterior sill of the second aisle window in the east 

wall of the War Memorial Chapel. The chapel, included in the unit now under construction, will have two windows in the 
east wall and one large one opening south, directly behind the altar. 





Preparations for Hesumption of Building lake 


Nearly Two Months—service Planned 


Very few persons on Mt. St. Alban were aware one 
morning in mid-July that a momentous event had taken 
place on the Hill: Mr. William R. Russell, the Fuller 
Construction Company superintendent in charge of the 
construction of the east aisle of the Patriot’s Transept 
of Washington Cathedral, had arrived. Several days 
passed before his presence became obvious to the general 
observer and then one day piles of lumber were stacked 
near the Transept entrance and shortly thereafter work- 
men were busy making catwalks over the portion of the 
temporary roofing which will remain in position, setting 
heavy stakes for the eight foot high board fence which 
incloses the area of immediate operations, beginning the 
erection of a field office, and preparing the derricks to 
handle the stones. 

Announcement of plans for the resumption of con- 
struction were made immediately after the May Chapter 
meeting and ever since that time inquiries as to when 
actual building would start have been rife. When the 
temporary roofing began to be stripped off, people who 
had no idea of the meticulous planning and detail work 
required before construction can begin, expected to see 
stones rising within the week. Not so, and only now, 
nearly two months later, are the great stones arriving, 
being checked, and readied for the moment when they 
will be swung into position. 

Aside from the obvious readying of the area in which 
construction will take place, there are innumerable pro- 
cesses, never dreamed of by the layman, which must be 
completed before any fabrication starts. The Patriots’ 
Transept reached its present state early in the thirties. 
Since work on it stopped, the blueprints and working 
drawings have been stored. These had to be checked 
in detail by the architect and because of the inevitable 
shrinkage occuring during the lapse of time, he has had 
to make a new set of the full size detail drawings. 

Every stone, whether plain, shaped, or carved, must 
have its own diagram. In other words, a scale drawing 
of each is made by draftsmen who do nothing else. On 


each diagram appears the order number for the particu- 
lar stone, its size, its number and letter, and its dimen- 
sions, in addition to the drawing of it. The cubic con- 
tent of each must also be figured because it is on this 
basis that production costs are estimated. 


As the stone arrives on freight cars it is shunted to a 
special siding in Bethesda where the Fuller Company has 
erected a derrick for its unloading by a crew of one 
stonemason and four laborers. From there it is brought 
to the Cathedral Close. Stones to be carved go to a 
plant at Bladensburg, Maryland. 

Greatly facilitating and expediting the construction 
work will be the hod hoist set up at the southeast cor- 
ner of the Transept. This machine, which is actually an 
outdoor elevator, towers eighty-four feet into the air. 
Its lift is powered by a 60 horsepower gasoline engine 
which requires the full time services of an engineer. Use 
of the hod hoist, however, cuts the necessary number of 
laborers and, because of the high cost of labor, and the 
generous terms upon which its owners made its rental 
available to the Cathedral, will substantially lower build- 
ing costs. 

Meantime, patterns (known as templates) of all 
moldings of work now in place in the Transept have 
been made. This step is taken to assure greater accuracy 
in matching new work with work already in position and 
the patterns are forwarded to the Indiana Limestone 
Company’s quarries to guide the stonecutters and trim- 
mers there. 

Formal recognition will be given the resumption of 
building at a special service of thanksgiving and inter- 
cessions for the continuance and blessing of the work. 
It is hoped that this service can be scheduled for 
the Feast of Saint Michael and All Angels, September 
29th. That date, by which time it is expected that con- 
struction operations will be fully underway, has been 
the occasion of many historic Washington Cathedral 
events, starting with the laying of the Foundation Stone 
of the Cathedral in 1907. 





The Art of Stained blass 


BY JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


F ALL the arts that have been brought into the 

service of the Church, perhaps the most fascinat- 

ing is stained glass. A feature that distinguishes 
this art from others, and especially from oil painting, is 
the fact that the artist starts with certain given physical 
factors. Whereas the oil painter can take a canvass of 
any size, and can stretch it on a frame that is square, 
rectangular, round, oval, or any shape that suits his 
fancy, the stainedglass window-maker is given an open- 
ing in the wall of a building. Not only does this open- 
ing have a fixed height and breadth, but it has also a 
fixed position in relation to the floor, from which it is 
seen. Furthermore, the opening in the wall is subdivided 
architecturally by slender pieces of carved stone called 
tracery. To these given factors, plus the latitude and 
longitude in which the church building stands (which in 
the case of a stainedglass window makes an enormous 
difference) the stained glass artist, unlike the oil painter, 
must conform. 


Color 


Stainedglass windows are noted chiefly for their color, 
and individuals respond to color differently. For one 
thing, people do not see colors in the same way. The 
most extreme example of this is a person who is color 
blind; looking out over the landscape he sees many 
shades of brown, but no true green and no true red. 
Even among people who are not color blind there is a 
difference in the way individuals see colors. Not only 
this, but the impact made by a color arrangement upon 
a person is more emotional than intellectual, and varies 
with the individual. Some are made happy by bright 
blue; others by red or scarlet; others by brilliant green; 
and others by delicate pastel shades. The choice and dis- 
tribution of colors in a stainedglass window, and the bal- 
ance the artist achieves among them (in short, color 


Horydesak 

The westernmost of the Parable Windows of St. Mary’ 

Chapel. The artist, Lawrence Saint, designed the window 10 

let in daylight through pale areas which surround the medd- 

lions. All the colors are delicate, and the human figures at 

beautifully drawn. The treatment is a modern adaptation of 
the style of English 14th century glass. 
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composition) is as important to this art as is harmony ing, another at noon, another in the afternoon, and still 


to music. 


another at twilight. These gradual and subtle changes 


The color blue in stained glass tends to “recede” in give the impression that the window is somehow alive. 
comparison with other colors, appearing further away Furthermore, the same window is different on a sunny 
from the observer, as if it were on a different plane, day, a cloudy day, a rainy day. Cover the ground and 
just outside and beyond the actual window. It is also true trees with snow, and you have still another effect. To 
that the further you increase the distance between your- all these differences add the fact that a sunny day in 
slf and the window, the more this color thickens and June brings one result and a sunny day in January an- 


deepens. 

Also important is the fact 
that when you place two col- 
ots next to each other you 
often get a vibration. For 
example, when a piece of 
red is placed side-by-side 
with a certain type of blue, 
the two may react upon each 
other in such a way as to 
create a kind of purple at- 
mosphere which seems to 
stand out from the window 
into the interior of the 
building. 

Then, there is the ques- 
tion of angle. If you hold a 
piece of glass directly in 
front of you and look 
through it, you get a certain 
impression of its color; but 
take the same piece of glass 
and place it ten feet above 
your head, looking at it so 
that the light which comes 
through it reaches your eye 
at a sharp angle, and you 
teceive an entirely different 
impression. For this reason 
the stainedglass window- 
makers treat the glass in one 
way if it is to be placed on 
the eye level, and in another 
if it is to be placed high 
above the floor. 


Variableness 


A given window changes 
during the course of a sin- 
gle day, presenting to the 
eye one color-combination at 
dawn, another in mid-morn- 


Horydezak 

The Annunciation to the Shepherds in the Bethlehem Chapel, designed by Walter Tower 

of Kempe and Company, London. Typical of the English glass imported into the United 

States at the turn of the century, showing ornate, decorative work surrounding the main 
figures, following the English glass of the 15th century. 
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other, and you see that the variety in the course of a 
single year is almost infinite. 


Almost always a stainedglass window is seen to least 
advantage when the sun is shining full upon it. How- 
ever, when the sun is shining full upon a window, even 
though one does not see the window itself at its best, one 
can enjoy the splashes of color thrown upon the stone- 
work on an adjoining or opposite wall. This is another 
example of the fascination of stained glass, which holds 
its many secrets in reserve, and reveals them one by one. 


Architectural Setting 


The treatment of a given window is determined partly 
by its position in the church building and its relation to 
other windows. A window placed a few feet from the 
floor, so that it comes more or less at eye level, has to 
be treated differently from a window 40 or 50 feet above, 
not only in regard to preparation of the glass, but also 
in regard to the drawing of figures or design. The artist 
must also consider the type of church in which the win- 
dow is placed. 


When two or three windows are near enough together 
so that they may be seen at once, the stainedgless win- 
dow-maker must consider the relationship between the 
windows in terms of color and design. An example of 
careful planning in this respect is found in two chapels 
in Washington Cathedral, St. Mary’s and St. John’s. 
These chapels flank the Great Choir, and their windows, 
seen several at a time, are uniformly delicate in color, 
contrasting with the strong primary-color windows at 
the clerestory level in the apse and Great Choir. The 
effect would have been totally different, and most un- 
fortunate, if the windows in these two chapels had been 
pitched in the same key as those at the higher level, or 
in different keys from one another. 

The skillful stained glass artist also takes into account 
the stone tracery of a window, and draws a design which 
both enhances and is enhanced by it. One of the best 
ways to judge a window on this score is to look at it from 
the outside of the building. Here the glass counts for 
nothing, and one cannot make out what the picture is or 
what the colors are. All one sees is the tracery. Then, 
when one looks at the same window from within, one can 
tell whether or not the design of the tracery has been 
preserved and complemented. 


Drawing 


Most stainedglass windows embody a message. The 
artist aims to make this message clear enough so that it 
will penetrate the mind of even a relatively uneducated 
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The Risen Christ, one of the three clerestory windows in the 
apse of Washington Cathedral. Made by Wilbur Herber 
Burnham, this window exemplifies the present-day trend toward 
the use of strong primary colors in the manner of French 12th 
and 13th century stained glass. The figure of Christ holds 
the traditional Resurrection Banner and is flanked by tw 
Angels. The scale of the figures and the strength of the color 
were designed to give the windows meaning and beauty 
visitors entering the completed Cathedral from the west end 
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server. Originally, the churches adopted wood-carving, 
yone-carving, pictures painted on canvass, stainedglass 
vindows, and mosaics, in order to convey the Christian 
rligion to those who were unable to read. The symbols 
were simpler and more intelligible than the written word. 
Today this principle has sometimes been forgotten, and 
xcasionally the message of a window is presented in so 
complicated a manner that it cannot be understood with- 
sut a handbook and a long series of explanations. The 
best modern windows, following ancient tradition, deliver 
their messages in clear tones, with simplicity and power. 

Thus, the stained glass artist must be proficient not 
only in his handling of colors, but also in his drawing of 
men and women, buildings, trees, heraldic emblems, his- 
toric scenes. His drawing should be decorative and 
modern, neither slavishly copying medieval glass, nor 
indulging in naturalism or sentimentality. The good 
stained glass artist does not try to make his pictures cor- 
rect in a literal sense, but strives for an effect that will be 
pleasing and eloquent. Some of the great medieval 
windows present figures which, judged literally, are dis- 
torted and untrue to life, but which have a strength and 
vitality that make them famous. 


Here again, composition is of great importance. A 
good design has balance and unity, strength and charm. 
Often it suggests motion. The addition or subtraction 
of a single line would injure it. In stained glass, as in 
painting, there are many recognizable styles, and to a cer- 
tain extent every artist has his own. This is true even 
among members of the same “school.” 


There is a kind of stainedglass window which, omit- 
ting the pictorial element entirely, relies for its beauty 
upon color and geometric design. Rose windows are 
sometimes made in this way. The advantage of this type 
is that it leaves the artist free to devote himself entirely 
to effects of color and design without the restrictions 
imposed by pictorial figures. 


All these elements combine to endow stained glass with 
a fascination, an unpredictability, a liveliness, which 
tave endeared the art to many thousands of worshippers 
tor more than eight centuries. 


Horydezak 


Newest window in the Cathedral is the Good Shepherd Window located in the east wall of the Parclose Stairs. The window, 

given by the Misses Gertrude and Mildred Stokes in memory of their parents, was designed by Henry Lee Willet and dedi- 

cated by Dean Suter on August 15, 1948. Beneath the central figure of the Good Shepherd is David, the shepherd boy, 

rolding his harp. The staff in the background carries the notes of the Twenty-Third Psalm in the setting most frequently 
sung by the boys of the Cathedral Choir. 





The Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, Canal Zone 


Missionary Zeal Inspires Work of the Church at a Crossroads of the World 


By THe Very Rev 


N the whole world there are only a few places where 
east and west, north and south, meet as they do on 
the steps of the Cathedral of St. Luke in Ancon, 

Canal Zone. A British bishop en route from Australia 
to England by ship could meet a vestryman from St. 
Bartholomew’s in New York en route to Chile by plane. 
The Sunday morning congregation always includes visi- 
tors from far-off places, and it is natural that this should 
be known as one of the Crossroads of the World 

The most striking physical feature of the Cathedral 
of St. Luke is the square tower which rises boldly against 
Ancon Hill above the royal palms. In the midst of a 
shifting population and an unsteady standard of moral- 
ity, it is an appropriate symbol for the strength and 
permanence of the life of the cathedral. 

At one time in its history the tower was completely 
covered with a heavy growth of vine which protruded 
several feet on all sides and completely obliterated its 
true outlines. Such vines grow with great rapidity in 
the tropics and sometimes do considerable damage to 
buildings. For this reason the vine had to be torn down 
and the late Bishop Harry Beal (1937-1944) was so im- 
pressed with the strong clean lines of the cathedral 
tower which were revealed once more, that he preached 
a long-remembered sermon on the Church after the Ref- 
ormation, when it first stood forth in its vigor and sim- 
plicity with the superfluities torn away. 

The cathedral was built twenty-five years ago on the 
site of the Chapel of St. Luke the Beloved Physician, 
which had become inadequate. The original designs were 
drawn by Hobart Upjohn of New York, but estimates 
on construction ran considerably higher than available 
funds. Accordingly, Mr. Meade Bolton, a local archi- 
tect with the Panama Canal, was engaged to modify the 
plans, retaining the original overall designs. Two relics 
from the chapel were carefully preserved when the cathe- 
dral was built. The old cornerstone was placed promi- 


. RAYMOND T. Ferris 


Fotografia Charle 

The architecture of St. Luke’s, Ancon, Canal Zone, conform 

to the tropical setting of this cathedral at the crossroads 0 
the world. 


nently in the cathedral garden under an ilang ilang tree 
and the stainedglass window was installed in the cath 
dral sacristy. This window is the only memorial on the 
isthmus to those who lost their lives in the constructio 
of the Panama Canal. 

The architecture of St. Luke’s Cathedral is Italia 
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Renaissance, constructed in reinforced concrete and tile. 
The eight columns supporting the roof over the cathedral 
porch are of poured concrete, surmounted by Corinthian 
capitals. The basilica type nave rises high above the floor, 
the clerestory windows admitting light on the heavy ma- 
hogany trusses that support the tile roof. 

The interior of the cathedral is very simple. Broad 
aisles and deep chancel are gracious and cool. Even the 
pews were especially designed for comfort in a warm 
climate. All of the furniture was made locally of native 
mahogany. 

So far as the younger parishioners are concerned, the 
new Children’s Altar is by far the most attractive fea- 
ture. The design for the central panel, which shows the 
Good Shepherd reaching out to a quizzical and guilty 
little sheep, while the ninety and nine are behind him, 
was drawn by a child in one of the local schools. The 
carving was done by Nils Hultgren in his spare time 
after working hours in a machine shop: his first attempt 
at carving a religious subject on such a large scale. The 
cathedral takes great pleasure in providing opportunities 
for expression of this sort, thus enriching its own life. 

An earnest attempt is made to knit the structure of 
the building into the life of the people and one example 
of this is a stainedglass window reminiscent of construc- 
tion days. Another is the or- 
gan, a memorial to Colonel 
William Crawford Gorgas, 
whose name will always be 
associated with the victory 
of medical science over ma- 
laria. Colonel Gorgas was 
a faithful parishioner and 
layreader. The Bishop Mor- 
tis Hall is a memorial to 
the first Bishop. The ashes 
of Bishop Beal and Dean 
Meredith lie beneath the 
high altar, and memorials to 
them have been placed in 
other parts of the building. 
A Book of Remembrance is 
being kept for a permanent 
record of those in whose 
memory funds are being giv- 
en for the construction of a 
new chapel and columbari- 
um, and the names of many 
an old-timer and active pa- 
tishioner of construction 
days are entered there. 
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The Cathedral of St. Luke is organized much as any 
parish church, with the dean and chapter serving as rec- 
tor and vestry. During the past few years the Church’s 
work in this Missionary District has increased enormous- 
ly, and the cathedral has tried to keep pace. The work 
in Colombia was revived after two decades of dormancy 
and in 1946 the Church of England turned over to the 
Episcopal Church the work in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and the northern half of Panama. All this added terri- 
tory was attached to the Missionary District of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

Under the strong and vigorous leadership of the Rt. 
Rev. R. Heber Gooden, S.T.D., this enormous district, 
the second largest in the Church, is beginning to feel its 
unity. It means for him long months of travel by every 
means of transportation known to man, from cayucos 
to airplanes. It has been good to stretch the spiritual 
horizon to the full extent of the geographical horizon, 
and to make the cathedral, in some sense, the “district 
church.” The effort is well illustrated in the use of the 
familiar prayer for the President of the United States. 
The cathedral is in territory under the United States 
flag, and one should, of course, pray for the President. 
The Governor of the Panama Canal, who might be 
kneeling in one of the pews, should be included. In their 





High Altar and Sanctuary. St. Luke’s Cathedral, Ancon. 
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The Children’s Altar, St. Luke’s Cathedral, was carved from native mahogany by a local craftsman after a design by a 
school child. The center panel shows the Good Shepherd reaching out to the little lost sheep. In the side panels the 
cross is overlaid on the Bible, with the symbolic bunch of grapes, dove, sheaf of wheat, and fish at the four corners. 


pews, too, are members of the British colony of Panama, 
who from childhood are accustomed to hearing a prayer 
for the King of England, and they are still his loyal 
subjects, as are the members of many of the West Indian 
missions in the District. Having gone this far, and in- 
cluded His Britannic Majesty King George the Sixth, 


it is obviously necessary to complete the list by praying 
for the presidents of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
and Colombia. 

In an effort to serve the needs of the rapidly growing 
Church, the Altar Guild, Woman’s Auxiliary, and other 


organizations undertook to answer emergency calls and 


furnish whatever was within their means. A central 
supply bureau had been functioning half-heartedly at 
the cathedral, as a place where clergy might get cer- 
tificates, books, pamphlets, and other printed matter. 
When the new District director of Christian education 
set up her office in the tower and undertook the direction 
of the supply bureau, it gained a new lease of life, and 
in carrying out the District’s program of evangelism, 
the bureau was found most useful. 

The Cathedral of St. Luke is young, as cathedrals 
go, but traditions are building up around it. One of 
them is the custom of carolling from the top of the 
tower on Christmas Eve. Along toward midnight the 
people begin to gather in Poinciana Plaza below. Not 
long afterward the choir, fully vested, appears in the 
arches at the top of the tower, and, accompanied by an 
army field organ, gives a fifteen minute program of 
Christmas carols. Traffic is stopped or rerouted while 
the strains of Christmas music float out on the tropical 


night. A few minutes later the midnight Communion 
starts at the high altar, the nave and porch packed full 
of devout and thoughtful worshippers. 

There are no permanent residents in the Canal Zone, 
but a few parishioners can remember the old days. They 
are the adventurous souls who came here in the early 
construction period between 1907 and 1914 in defiance 
of those who told tales of discomfort, sickness, and sud- 
den death. Now, their successors come and settle down 
for brief periods in one of the healthiest spots in the 
tropics, with most of the comforts of home. 

It is part of the mission of the cathedral to influence 
the lives of people who are in procession. Members of 
the armed forces and their families remain for their 
tour of duty and proceed elsewhere. Civilian employees 
come and go, especially during periods of construction 
or in wartime. Almost everyone is “away from home,” 
a state of affairs which presents both problems and op- 
portunities, for transients often know a great temptation 
to taste fruits forbidden at home. The boundary be- 
tween Panama and the Canal Zone is only a stone's 
throw from the cathedral, and, like any large city, Pan- 
ama has sections where one can “get away with” almost 
anything, short of murder. One comes to appreciate, 
under these circumstances, the tremendous influence of 
community sanctions in the approval and disapproval of 
individual behaviour. It is the duty of the cathedral to 
provide a Christian community, to speak out fearlessly 
against sin and evil, to take in the stranger and tc make 
him feel at home. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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General Pershing Was Member of Chapter 


Nearly 25 Years 


Pershing’s long association with and interest in 
Washington Cathedral was adopted by the Chap- 
ter’s Summer Committee at its meeting on July 21, 1948: 

“The Chapter of Washington Cathedral have learned 
with deep sorrow of the death on July 15, 1948, of John 
J. Pershing, General of the Armies of the United States. 
Thus the Known Soldier has come to his reward, and 
his body now lies in the green hills of Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery near that of the Unknown Soldier who 
fought so loyally under his inspiring leader’s command. 

“This is not the place to record General Pershing’s 
great achievements as leader of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in World War I. Those achievements 
have been fully recorded elsewhere and will always re- 
main in the hearts of loyal Americans, and will always 
be an inspiration for future generations. 

“It is rather to record the services rendered by Gen- 
eral Pershing to Washington Cathedral that 
this minute is written. 

“General Pershing was elected to the Chap- 
ter of Washington Cathedral on October 9, 
1923, at the same Chapter meeting when the 
Honorable George Wharton Pepper was elect- 
ed. Both of these distinguished citizens proved 
to be leaders in promoting the Cathedral’s 
cause. In October 1927, General Pershing was 
made Chairman of the National Committee 
for Washington Cathedral, which committee 
was charged with the raising of funds for its 
building. The committee under General Persh- 
ing’s leadership met with outstanding success, 
and the building of the Cathedral was sub- 
stantially forwarded. 

“It is remembered that when one of the mo- 
tion picture companies was preparing motion 
pictures of distinguished men and General 
Pershing was asked if he would allow his pic- 
ture to be taken and speak to the Nation, he 
consented only upon the condition that he 


| MINUTE of appreciation of General John J. 


could choose his own subject. He chose for his subject 
the Washington Cathedral, and those who recall! that 
picture will always member the stalwart figure of the 
General standing beside a model of the completed Cathe- 
dral, and the ringing words with which he expressed his 
interest in the Cathedral and called for its completion. 

“THEREFORE Be Ir Resotvep that the members of 
the Chapter of Washington Cathedral here record their 
deep sorrow over the death of their long time fellow 
member on the Chapter, and direct the secretary to re- 
cord this resolution in the minutes, and to send copies 
thereof to Miss May Pershing, sister of the late Gen- 
eral, and to his son, Mr. Francis Warren Pershing.” 

In the absence of Bishop Dun, Dean Suter returned 
to Washington to assist General Luther D. Miller, Army 
Chief of Chaplains and Honorary Canon of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, at the funeral service in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 





As chairman of the National Committee for Washington Cathedral, 
the late General John J. Pershing, posed next to the original model 
(now revised) of the cathedral to make a sound motion picture. 


The Church and the House of bod 


By MRS. MARVIN B. ROSENBERRY 


LL over the world—and especially in our own na- 
tion—a new spirit is finding expression in our 
church buildings. Many existing churches are 

being remodeled, new churches being erected, designed 
to give full expression to what is sometimes called a new 
approach — but what can only truthfully be called a 
return to the kind of Christian building used for many 
centuries. Thus the Church is striving to make its build- 
ings clearer expressions of the true nature of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

When Jesus began to gather together the group 
known as “disciples,” his simple command to them was, 
“Follow me.” The first meeting places were undoubtedly 
houses, so that “the household of faith” was a reality, 
a perfect description of an early church. Through the 
centuries there were developed church buildings, growing 
into mighty cathedrals, and as the Church grew in num- 
bers and in power, the clergy became a definite, separate 
group, more and more remote from the people—the lay- 
men and laywomen of the Church. More and more there 
came to be what can only be called “priestcraft,” a situa- 
tion more closely allied to the medicine-men of primitive 
cultures than to Jesus and his disciples of the first cen- 
tury. 

This situation was brought about quite as much by 
the apathy of the laity as by the willingness of the 
clergy to take over function after function. The laity 
\et their worship become, as it were, vicarious, and made 
the clergy increasingly responsible for the conduct of 
the Church as well as for the behavior of the congrega- 
tion. Thus worship became something a priest said, not 
something the Church did. The service, already in Latin, 
was withdrawn almost completely from the people. The 
altar was moved as far away from the pews as possible. 
Screens were erected to hide it, choir stalls placed in 
front of it. Larger and larger parts of the service were 
said silently by the priest. Communions were scarcely 
ever made and the idea became commonplace that all a 
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Christian had to do was to enter the church building 
at the time that the bread and wine were consecrated 
and remain only long enough to watch as the priest 
stood at the altar and elevated the Host. Thus came 
the almost inevitable conclusion of the kind of ceremony 
and architecture common in the Middle Ages. 

Today the Church is threatened as it has not been for 
centuries. Not only is it scorned as an out-worn tradi- 
tion by an alien and pagan philosophy, but within our 
own borders there is a subtle but none the less real 
attack not only upon the institution which is the Church, 
but upon the ethics and morals which stem from it and 
which are the very groundwork of Christian life. To 
combat this trend there is in many places an awareness 
of the part the laity must play in the Church—their 
ministry and their consecration, their passionate desire 
to be in reality “the household of faith,” “the family of 
the whole Church.” 

To give concrete expression to the desire of the con- 
gregations actively to be the Church of Christ, a number 
of changes in the service have come about. Thus, for 
example, instead of keeping all of the action of the 
Lord’s Supper in the sanctuary (making it a priest's 
service) some parishes have for the past several years had 
the offertory procession with the elements of bread and 
wine brought from the congregation by members of the 
congregation. So also the Scriptures have been brought 
to the chancel steps that the Gospel might. be proclaimed 
to the people as the Word of God, instead of having 
it read “at or to” the altar. None of these is an innova: 
tion. Rather, all reflect the practice and customs of the 
ancient Church and all are outward and visible signs of 
the true nature of a Church consisting not only of clergy 
but of clergy and people. Each practice represents 4 
conscious effort to make the Church once again the whole 
Church at worship. But the changes thus brought 
about in the service have also brought about changes it 
the structure of individual churches themselves. 
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Looking toward the high altar through the choir and sanctuary 

of Grace Church, Madison, before alterations were made to 

bring the altar to a more central position and to remove the 
obstruction of rood screen and choir stalls. 


In such a change the first step is to show forth again 
the proper relation of the altar and the congregation. 
In most Gothic structures, for example, the congregation 
had been separated from the altar by barriers of pulpit, 
lectern, parapet, rail, and choir stalls. The altar had be- 
come invisible from many pews, acoustics bad and sanc- 
tuaries small—out of all proportion to the building and 
to their purpose. 

The result has been inconsistency between what peo- 
ple professed in church and what they did in church. 
They stood for and preached one thing, but showed 
torth and practiced another. Thus a witness to religion 
and a valuable and effective means of teaching were lost. 

It is with these fundamental beliefs in mind that 
Grace Church, Madison, Wisconsin, has made radical 
changes in the chancel and in the sanctuary of the build- 
ing. The altar was moved to the center of the chancel, 
to show forth clearly that the Lord’s Supper, the Eu- 
charist, the Sacrament of the Altar, is the chief means 
of grace, the God-ordained way for communion of God 
and man. “I am the bread of life, I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven. Except ye eat the flesh 


of the Son of Man and drink His blood ye have no life 
in you.” St. John 6-35-51-53. 

The starting point of Christian worship and fellow- 
ship—and also the climax of Christian worship and 
fellowship—is the Holy Supper. The family of the 
blood of Christ has (as has every family) one particular 
time and place and act in which all share and share 
regularly. That is the family meal. In that meal the 
family shows forth its origin and its destination, its pur- 
pose and the source of its power. 

But that expression is possible in the church only 
when priest and layman alike take full part and give 
full offering and response. That is why in Grace Church 
the sanctuary has been moved to a position clearly show- 
ing this teaching. Formerly far removed from the 
congregation and separated by barriers of pulpit, lectern, 
parapet, chancel, choir stalls, and organ, it has now been 
brought to the position typical of the churches of early 
Christianity. For it is the sanctuary and altar of God 
and of His Church, not of the clergy alone. The Eu- 

(Continued on page 32) 


Christ Church, Madison, following renovations which have 

sought to make the altar more nearly the focal point of con- 

gregational worship. The rood screen and choir stalls are 

gone. Suspended above the altar hangs a rood on which Christ 
Triumphant is shown. 





Ct. Albans School Baccalaureate Sermon 


(In the thousands of words of wisdom, advice, and challenge delivered at school 

and college baccalaureate services and commencements, the following, spoken by 

James B. Reston, New York Times Washington correspondent, at St. Albans School 

services in Washington Cathedral, have a sane and Christian vitality which makes 
them worthy of preservation.—Eb.) 


My text is a simple one. It is to be found ir the 
first verse of the 21st Chapter of Revelation: 

“And I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away.” 

My theme is that, in the life of every young man and 
every young nation, there is a time when the first earth 
passes away; that this is true of you now and that it is 
also true of America; and that this is a melancholy time 
only if young men and young nations cannot see the new 
heaven and the new earth of maturity. 

In the space of one short generation, between your 
fathers’ and your own, it is true that America’s first 
heaven and earth have passed away. The era of the 
physical frontier is gone. The century of detachment 
from the world has passed. The time of America’s youth 
is over, and now our lives and our ideals are no longer 
protected adequately by older civilizations in other parts 
of the world. 

You are not, therefore, the only ones who are gradu- 
ating. America is going through its own commencement. 
Like you, it is passing into the era of responsibility. 

If America does so like a young man, strong and eager 
for new responsibilities, well-grounded in the moral phi- 
losophy on which it was founded, I have no doubt that 
it will succeed against any odds. If, however, it does so 
reluctantly, always looking backward and longing for a 
world that is gone, constantly looking outward at the 
defects of other people instead of searching in its own 
soul, it will not succeed and it will not realize its pos- 
sibilities. 


Last summer, my wife and I were on assignment in 
Europe. In Holland, we met a remarkable woma., and 
she told us a story which illustrates my point. One of 
her sons had been killed in the war, and another was a 
prisoner in Germany. In a mood of depression one day, 
she wrote a letter to this second boy, reflecting on the sad 
fate of her country and her family. But the boy did not 
share her sorrow. 

He wrote her a letter in which he said this, “I under- 
stand how you feel, but I do not agree. I have thought 
a lot about this and I have come to this conclusion: That 
if a man or a nation does not complain about fate, but 
seizes its fate willingly and clasps it eagerly, as the will 
of God, nothing in the long run can prevail against that 
man or that nation.” 

I cannot prove that the Dutch boy’s philosophy has 
always been true of all men and all nations, but I believe 
that it is true of young men in this country todav, and 
that it is profoundly true about America. I commend 
it to you, therefore, as an approach to your own prob 
lems and as an approach to the problems of your coum 
try. 

It is not surprising that old men look back. They 
have always done so, and for many excellent reasons they 
must continue to do so. But a backward approach, espe 
cially at this time, has its limitations. It would have 
been convenient for us if the British security svstem had 
lasted for another generation or so. It would have been 
good if France had develoved a sense of political respor 
sibility equal to the principles of 1789. It would have 
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heen wonderful if our own achievements in the fie'd of 
morality and social responsibility had kept pace with our 
scientific developments. It would have been pleasant if 
the Russians had remained in isolation for another cen- 
tury, and had not a birth rate nearly twice as great as 
But facts cannot be dismissed with wishes. 
The British security system is weak; the French have 
neither power nor political unity; the Russians do have 
a birth rate of forty to the thousand and will prowably 
increase their population by over forty million in the 
next two generations. And these facts cannot be dis- 
missed by longing for the day when they were not true. 


our own. 


There have been generations in this country which en- 
joyed the luxury of merely carrying on the work of their 
fathers more or less as it was done before, but yours is 
not one of them. You are going to have to experiment 
and pioneer again. You are going to have to re-exainine, 
with objective open-mindedness, many things that have 
been taken for granted by your fathers. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean, very briefly. 

For many years, we have believed that human rights 
came before all other rights, that democracy was the 
political expression of great religious ideals, that the 
state existed for the individual, and that generosity, kind- 
ness, and pity were among the essential attributes of 
civilized men and nations. We still believe these things 
and I hope we shall always do so, but we must not as- 
sume, as we have in the past, that these things are self- 
evident to all other men. Today, the foundations of 
our philosophy are being challenged all over the world, 
and many men believe not only that these things are not 
true, but that we do not even believe them ourselves. 

Another phenomenon of our time is the widespread 
belief that America’s greatness rests primarily cn its 
physical power. Woodrow Wilson, seeing the develop- 
ment of this idea in the time called “normalcy,” argued, 
vety properly against it: 

“America,” he said, “is not ahead of other nations be- 
cause she is rich. Nothing makes her great except her 
thoughts, except her ideals . . .” 

I wish when we were making up our export lists for 
Europe, we kept this point a little more in mind. 

Let me, finally, ask this class to re-examine the doc- 
ttine that, in choosing how he will use his talents and 
his energies, each man is absolutely free to follow any 
job he likes, and that the manufacture of wire fences, 
say, is just as worthy as government service, or teaching, 
ot the ministry. 


In one sense, of course, this is true. I cannot help but 
feel, however, that it is less true than it once was. There 


is, surely, at this time a new moral obligation of service 
to one’s country, and I do not mean service with a gun. 
I mean service in its broadest sense: service in the realm 
of citizenship, in the realm of politics, in the realm of 
ideas and morals. We are competent beyond compare 
in the techniques of industry and science, but the gap 
between our technical competence and our social and 
political incompetence is very great, and this, I would 
think, is the gap your generation must try to fill. 

This is the thirty-eighth class to leave this schoo!. For 
ten of the thirty-eight years, or almost one day out of 
every four, the world has been at war. And for the 
rest of the time, it has been either spending its substance 
preparing for war or trying to deal with the economic, 
social, and spiritual consequences of war. We have so 
many problems today that we need a priority list for 
them, and I suggest that every honorable man must 
somehow devote some of his energies to this primary 
task. 

This is particularly true of young men who have had 
the opportunity to go to schools like this. More than 
most of those getting out of high school in America to- 
day, you have had great opportunities and now have a 
wide freedom to determine your future. I hope you will 
consider it an obligation to use your talents where they 
are most needed. 

“We must remember,” the Younger Pitt told the 
House of Commons before Waterloo, “that it is not for 
ourselves alone that we must submit to privations. We 
have for ourselves the great duty of self-preservation to 
perform, but the duty of the people is now of a nobler 
and higher order. Amid the wreck and misery of na- 
tions, it is our just exultation that we provide not only 
for our own safety, but hold out a prospect to other 
nations . . . of what the exertions of a free peopie can 
effect; (and that, simultaneously) we demonstrate that 
at least in this corner of the world, the name of liberty 
is still revered, cherished, and sanctified .. . .” 

You will notice that Pitt not only used the word 
“duty” but spoke of the “exultation” of the task. In 
the crisis of his time, England’s first heaven and its first 
earth were passing away, but he had enough imagina- 
tion to see a new heaven and a new earth in the chal- 
lenge. 

The time and place are different, and the instruments 
of tyranny are far greater than in the time of Napoleon, 
but the challenge to liberty is very much the same. 
Whether we like it or not, we are the inheritors of a great 
cause, and I am suggesting that we should nor rail 
against this fate, but should, like the Dutch boy, clasp 
it eagerly, as the will of God. 





Ancient Foundation 


Uestined to Kecome 


HE establishment of a Central College for the 

Anglican Communion, as “a place to which men 

could come for further study in subjects relating 
to the evangelization of the world . . . a place of scholar- 
ship and research with a central library to which Church 
leaders could turn for accurate information .. . a cen- 
ter in which men from all parts of the Anglican Com- 
munion could meet each other and in fellowship and 
guided discussion learn something of the life and ways 
of a wider Church” was strongly recommended by the 


St. Augustine’s Gate, Canterbury. 


of Saint Augustine 
World-wide College 


Committee on the Anglican Communion in its report to 
the Lambeth Conference. Such a College, in the opinion 
of the committee, of which the Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was a member, would be 
ideally located in St. Augustine’s College at Canterbury. 


The creation of such a College will be largely depen- 
dent upon the availability of funds for its establishment 
and maintenance. Under the Supplemental Royal Char- 
ter granted in 1947, the Council of St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege is prepared to concentrate its resources and facilities 
upon post-ordination study and to bring the government 
of the College under the control of a body representative 
of the whole Anglican Communion. 

Three hundred and fifty years of Church history lie 
behind the Lambeth recommendation to adapt St. Au- 
gustine’s to the needs of today’s Church. The story of 
the Abbey, which was founded by Augustine to be the 
burial place of kings and archbishops and the mother 
university of England, is the story, in miniature, of 
Church and State in England. The beginning of it all 
was the consecration early in 598, of the “fane where 
King Ethelbert used to pray and sacrifice with his nobles 
to demons.” Memories of those far-off days still reach 
across the arches of the centuries, for there remains a 
broken altar in a side-chapel whose walls are deeply 
scored “with the claw marks of the Devil striving to 
overthrow the house he had long inhabited,” when 
Augustine, first celebrating there, cast him out. 


Rivalry between the Abbey and the great cathedral 
just across the road was inevitable. The feud began with 
pride in relics, and the Abbey—with its kings and arch 
bishops—held pre-eminence until Cuthbert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury 740 to 758, “beguiling the king’s sim- 
plicity with vulpine fraud” obtained royal leave to pro 
vide for burial in his own cathedral. More than 300 
years later, with the murder of Becket, the battle of the 
relics was finally decided, for the fame of Becket’s shrine 
resulted in the cathedral eclipsing the Abbey forever. 
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A longer-lasting rivalry, however, extending from the 


Conquest to the Dissolution, centered in the drama of 
England’s finding herself and striving to withstand the 
daims of Rome, first financial, then political, and last of 
ill theological. Canterbury Cathedral, as seat of the 
archbishop, supported the claims of the Church of Eng- 
land. The Abbey to its death maintained its indepen- 
dence of the archbishop and its obedience to Rome “with 


no intermediary.” When, 
with the coming of the Tu- 
dors, England found herself 
as a nation, the Abbey died. 
The lead on the roof was 
sold for the king; the peo- 
ole of Canterbury were free 
to cart away stone at a pen- 
ny a barrow-load; and the 
walls which had housed such 
teachers as Adrian, Albin, 
and Benedic Biscop stood 
ruined, 

There followed a royal in- 
elude. Henry VIII built 
himself a palace and a deer 
park whose lovely Tudor 
wall still stands. Queen 
Elizabeth spent a fortnight 
in the chamber over the Fyn- 
don Gate and her entertain- 
ment cost the archbishop 
12,000. In the same room 
Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria consummated their 
marriage and here, too, 
Charles II spent his first 
night in England after the 
Restoration. But eventually 
royalty tired of the ancient 
foundation and after pass- 
ing through many hands it 
sank to being a brewery, a 
cockpit, a place for side- 
shows, dancing, and _fire- 
works. Desecration was com- 
plete, although the two 
beautiful gates (1300 and 
1360) and the Pilgrims’ 
Guest Hall (1306) stood 


intact, 


The nineteenth century 
saw new birth. The “hun- 
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gry forties” were sending emigrants overseas in many 
thousands; the Oxford Movement was giving England a 
new understanding of her Church, and when churchmen, 
led by James Beresford-Hope and Edward Coleridge, 
heard the desperate appeals of pioneer colonial bishops, 
such as Broughton of Austrila who protested that the 
soul of a man was worth as much as the wool of a sheep, 


(Continued on page 30) 


The tower of Canterbury Cathedral as seen from the Dean’s Garden. In the right fore- 
ground are unrestored ruins of St. Augustine’s Abbey. 
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All Hallows build Library Caters 


to bardeners Interests 


By SypNEy PARKER 


F special interest to the members and friends of 
6 All Hallows Guild is the Garden Section of the 

Washington Cathedral Library, the All Hallows 
Guild Collection which is to be found at present on the 
shelves nearest the door of the serene and mellow read- 
ing room. In the near future, the volumes specified as 
the All Hallows Guild Collection are first to be accurate- 
ly catalogued, and subsequently removed to the rooms 
set aside for the use of the Guild in the Bishop’s House. 

The books of the All Hallows Guild Collection deal 
principally with gardening and its related subjects— 
some, it may be said, are related in a stimulatingly casual 
way—and add immensely to the pleasures of gardening 
through the medium of the printed page. 

There are numerous works of reference, such as 
America’s Garden Book, standard works written chiefly 
for the purpose of supplying information that is factual, 
accurate, and unadorned. These are, in such a collec- 
tion, a fundamental necessity. But along with these, 
through the years, through generous gifts and bequests, 
there has accumulated a store of other volumes, the 
works of such well-known writers on gardening as Ger- 
trude Jekyll and Richardson Wright, and classics such 
as The Natural History of Selburne by Gilbert White. 
From our own generation came the two charming works 
by Clare Leighton, the artist, Four Hedges and Country 
Matters, and the delightful Country Notes by V. Sack- 
ville-West. Many of the books are magnificently bound 
and illustrated with paintings, drawings, photographs, 
and plans—substitutes for the summer glory of the gar- 
den in the short chilly days and long cold evenings of 
the winter. 

The collection also includes more specialized works— 
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on water gardens, Chinese gardens, flower arrangements, 
rose gardens, English cottage gardens—those apparently 
artless masses of color and scent—, the gardens and 
parks of great English country houses, public gardens— 
who that has seen them can forget the geometrical charm 
of the Luxembourg Gardens or the complex intricacies 
of Versailles? Add to these several books on herbs that 
seem, through their authors’ enthusiasm for their sub 
ject, to have acquired some of the aromatic beauty of 
the plants that they celebrate. There is a volume on 
sundials, those links with the past and the majestic prog- 
ress of the universe, and one on rose recipes to suggest 
other uses for the fragrant, silken-textured petals than 
the pot pourri that comes first to mind. 

These are more or less routine volumes to be expected 
and hoped for in such a collection, productive of n in- 
terest and pleasure that is not unanticipated. But scat- 
tered among the collection are other books generously 
given or bequeathed that have an air of the unusual ot 
the whimsical, offering perhaps less information but 
equal delight and entertainment. Who could resist the 
magniloquently titled Lectures on Botany, Practical, Ele- 
mentary and Physiological, for the Use of Seminanes 
and Private Students, by Mrs. Almira Lincoln, Late 
Vice-Principal of the Troy Female Seminary, a stout 
little volume published in 1835? There is Presiden! 
Roosevelt’s List of Birds Seen in the District of Colum- 
bia in March, 1908, a relic of a less hurried time when 
the President had the leisure and the inclination to enjoy 
the pleasures of bird-watching. The descendants of the 
birds he saw—orioles, cardinals, swallows, starlings, blue: 
jays, surely still sweep as freely, as gracefully over the 
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lawns of the White House, but the eyes of today are 
grained to identify airplanes instead of birds. 

An enchanting little volume, a miniature miracle of 
delicate line and coloring, is The Language of Flowers, 
illustrated by Kate Greenaway with all her characteristic 
fragile gaiety. A book that is equally distinguished, in 
a totally different fashion, is Virginia Woolf’s pyrotech- 
nical essay-study-story, Kew Gardens, with the strongly 
evocative decorations by Vanessa Bell. 

A worn and stained little book, bound in rubbed 
leather, is The American Gardener, Containing Direc- 
tions for Working a Kitchen Garden, Every Month in 
the Year and Copious Instructions for the Cultivation 
of Flower Gardens, Vineyards, Nurseries, Hop Yards, 
Green Houses, and Hot Houses, a title that seems de- 
signed to cover every possible contingency for the most 
ambitious gardener, which was published in Washington 
in 1804. There are detailed directions for growing 
“small salladings,” for planting “eckra beans,” for deal- 
ing with “plumbs,” espaliering various kinds of fruit 
trees and “defending”—delightful word—plants from 
bad weather. At the end of all this is a testimonial to 
the ability of one of the authors by J. Mason who writes 
of him as “in my employ for six years on my Island 
opposite to this town,” referring to “George-Town” 
which, throughout the book, is spelled with the hyphen 
and the two capital letters. The American Gardener was 
published according to the old fashion by subscription, 
and in the back are the names of those who subscribed, 
with “Thos. Jefferson, President U.S.,” who took three 
copies, at the head. The list ends with the subscribers 
ftom Washington and “George-Town,” among whose 
names, despite the use of the long s, probably many 
members and friends of All Hallows Guild could iden- 
tify an ancestor also interested in gardening. 

The non-committal title, Bible Flowers, a small book 
by Rosemary Cotes, conceals a treasure of fact and 
fancy, knowledge and legend, mingled together in a 
fascinating account of the history and lore of the trees, 
hetbs, fruits, and flowers mentioned in the Bible, an 
amalgam of erudition and imagination on a subject 
that must have been as interesting to investigate as it 
s to read about. 


Not to neglect one of the end products of gardening, 
thete are several cookbooks, some devoted to the use of 
hetbs in cookery, some specializing on the cooking of 
vegetables, some simply general cookbooks, of which 
perhaps the most engaging is the American edition of 


The Cook’s Oracle and Housekeeper’s Manual which 
was originally published in London in 1817 by William 
Kitchiner, M.D., a choleric gentleman who, once mount- 
ed on his hobby, gallops vigorously off to deal with 
any possible opposition. “Improvements in AGRICUL- 
TURE and the BREED OF CATTLE,” he announces 
in the preface with every embellishment of capitals and 
italics and a tone of exasperation so distinct as to be al- 
most audible from the stained page, “have been encour- 
aged by premiums. Those who have obtained them, have 
been hailed as benefactors to society! but THE ART of 
making use of the means of AMELIORATING LIFE 
AND SUPPORTING A HEALTHFUL EXIST- 
ENCE—COOKERY—has been neglected!!” Recipes 
that call for fifteen pounds of sirloin or fifteen or twen- 
ty pounds of ribs of beef and require three, four, five 
hours of cooking time are, in these days of inflation, 
labour-saving devices, and ingenious shortcuts, scarcely 
of practical value, and who today would dream of tell- 
ing the cook—Dr. Kitchiner takes two for granted in 
even the most modest establishment and assumes at least 
three for parties—that forcemeat is “an indispensable 
accompaniment to made dishes and soup?” Delicious 
as it sounds most of us would quail before undertaking 
a recipe for cake that requires “two pounds of sifted 
flour, two pounds of sifted loaf sugar, two pounds of 
butter, eighteen eggs, four pounds of currants, one-half 
pound of almonds blanched and chopped, one-half 
pound of citron, one pound of candied orange and 
lemon peel cut into thin slices, a large nutmeg grated, 
half an ounce of ground allspice; ground cinnamon, 
mace, ginger, and corianders, a quarter of an ounce of 
each and a gill of brandy.” These ingredients, after four 
hours of baking, will make Dr. Kitchiner assures us, 
“a handsome cake” and the envious reader, vicariously 
replete, can only sigh, “So it should.” Despite the lavish 
air that arises from the pages of The Cook’s Oracles, Dr. 
Kitchiner emphasizes over and over his care to be eco- 
nomical and advises, “If you would be even with the 
world, calculate your expenses at half your income— 
if you would grow rich, at one third”—advice almost as 
difficult to follow today as the good doctor’s recipes. 
But however astronomically the cost of living may 
rise, reading will always remain not only the cheapest, 
but the most enduringly satisfying of all pleasures and 
there is all sorts of good reading to be had in abundance 
in the volumes that, generously given by various donors, 
comprise the collection of All Hallows Guild. 





The Stained Glass of Leon Cathedral—Heterence 
For Washingtons Windows 


BY MERRITT F. WILLIAMS 


OR a good many years Leon Cathedral has been a 

“point of reference” in matters having to do with 

the design of stainedglass windows for Washing- 
ton Cathedral. The glass in Leon, along with that of the 
cathedrals at Chartres, LeMans, and Sainte Chapelle, 
“are accepted as notable examples to study in our en- 
deavor to establish for our Cathedral the degree of in- 
tensity and the richness of color that would be in har- 
mony with the latitude and climate such as exist in the 
District of Columbia.”—Stained Glass Statute, February 
9, 1933. 

This statute makes it necessary for both artists and 
Cathedral authorities to be familiar with the glass of 
these churches. For a number of years it has been im- 
possible, of course, to visit either Spain or France, and 
as things stood this spring no member of the Chapter 
had ever been to Leon and there were several stained 
glass designers who had likewise never been there. 

Through the generosity of one who for many years 
has been a devoted friend of the Washington Cathedral, 
as well as a student and patron of the stainedglass art, 
a number of stained glass designers, as well as the writ- 
er, representing the Chapter, were able to visit Leon. 

Leon lies in northern Spain in the latitude a little 
north of Washington, D. C. The present cathedral was 
built between 1250 and 1300. It is indubitably French 
in feeling and plan. Here, as at some of its French 
cousins, such as Bouvé or Sainte Chapelle, there is an 
almost complete suppression of wall space with conse- 
quent enlargement of the glass area. The enormous area 
of stained glass is one of Leon’s chief glories, though I 
should hasten to add that the scale and design of the 
cathedral itself are very fine indeed, and compare with 
the best anywhere. 

The cathedral, in general dimensions, is not greatly 
different except in length from our own Cathedral. Leon 
is 300 feet long, Washington will be 525. The nave of 
the former is 38 feet wide, the latter is 4714 feet wide. 
In both cases the height to the crown of the vaulting is 


almost exactly 100 feet. The interior of Leon is of a 
warm pink-reddish stone. Its lines, scales, and ornamen- 
tation are in every way pleasing. 

I arrived in Leon late at night, so my first visit to the 
cathedral was early in the morning of the next day. Itis 
difficult for one to describe the experience of coming 
from the bright, hard light of the outdoors into the 
wondrous, shimmering glow of the cathedral’s interior. 
My first sensation was of an indescribably rich, warm 
luminescence, of being surrounded by it, laved in it, 
warmed by it. A comparable experience came to me 
once when I listened to our own great Cathedral Choral 
Society sing Bach’s B Minor Mass. When there I was 
caught up by a great sea of music which throbbed and 
vibrated through me and around me. As I stood in the 
nave of the cathedral at Leon for the first time, I felt 
that the light and color was a kind of sea of music, as it 
were, speaking in tones of compelling beauty of the 
splendor of God, deeply stirring, deeply moving, a sa 
of color of superlative richness. 

Only at Sainte Chapelle in Paris have I seen a church 
so richly illuminated. Leon, however, is essentially dif: 
ferent from Sainte Chapelle in the quality of rich light. 
This quality of light is the dominant characteristic of 
the cathedral. The light of Leén is gold. There is no 
other word that describes it. 

The windows have all the primary colors: reds, deep 
and ruby-like; blues, of deepest sapphire; and topaz, like 
jewels in a golden setting. The blues and the reds and 
the yellow “come through” unimpaired by the gold which 
surrounds them, and by the light which they transmit 
they seem to reinforce and strengthen the richly golden 
effect of the light. White has been greatly suppressed 
and all the primary colors are so skillfully and harmon 
ously blended that there are no “blue” windows or “ted’ 
windows. 

I studied the glass under all conditions of light, from 
the early morning to the late afternoon in both bright 
and subdued light. One notices individual differences 





the windows, of course. The 
south windows of the clere- 
story may be over-brilliant, 
though I did not feel that 
particularly. Certainly the 
north windows appear bet- 
ter when the light from the 
south is subdued. But un- 
der all light conditions there 
is that constant, vibrant, 
golden quality ever present. 
Without at any time feeling 
that the windows were in 
any sense overpowering, I 
was nevertheless always able 
to read the print of my 
prayerbook without difficul- 
ty or strain, except, of 
course, in the very late after- 
noon when one would not 
expect to read anywhere 
without artificial assistance. 

The cathedral is dominat- 
ed by the great clerestory 
windows. These are not only 
immense in size; they are of 
the finest medieval glass. 
Leon has a triforium arcade 
without a gallery behind it. 
In place of the gallery the 
wall comes down directly 
from the clerestory and is 
pierced by triforium win- 
dows. These windows were 
first blocked up with mason- 
ty because of structural 
weakness in the cathedral, 
but in modern times this 
masonry has been removed, 
and the windows have been 
glazed with a thin garish 
glass greatly disappointing, 
though they unquestionably 
do add to the total light pat- 
tern in the building. 

The outer aisle windows 
are a further disappoint- 
ment. These are glazed in 
a simple, monotonous, foli- 
ated design. The glass is 
dull and contributes little of 
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North Transept and one bay of the Choir, Leén Cathedral. The large proportion of glass 
to stone is only suggested in this picture, although the size of the clerestory windows and 
the use of windows in the triforium arcade are shown. 











interest in either color or design. To return to the clere- 
story. Indeed, the only window whose story I was able 
to “read” is an indescribably ugly one of modern vintage 
in the worst possible taste. 


I do not feel greatly disappointed in that I was unable 
to comprehend the iconography. It would, of course, 
have added to the interest had I been able to understand 
what each window was depicting. However, stained 
glass does not rely on its story to fulfill its mission. 
Above everything else, the primary function of stained 
glass is that of contributing its offering of beautiful 
combinations and patterns of color and light to the total 
offering of worship to Almighty God. Its offering of 
color in richest patterns is similar to the offering of the 
harmonies of music in God’s worship. It occurred to me 
that stained glass is in a sense one of the most thoroughly 
modern of arts, in that like what we call non-objective 
art, that quintessence of modernism, it fulfills its func- 
tions if it makes beautiful patterns of light and color. 

I came away from Leon feeling more deeply than 
ever how great an opportunity we have in Washington 
to create something of soul-stirring beauty. The medium 
of stained glass in the nature of things imposes limita- 
tions that restrict our opportunity of expression. It re- 
quires great space and honest spiritual aims linked to- 
gether in a common purpose; and this is not found on 
every street corner and in but a few public buildings. 
And this must always be so in a world which is largely 
secular. : 

On the other hand, where the art of stained glass has 
been followed honestly and sacrificially, where men have 
taken what opportunity they have had to express them- 
selves in this supremely beautiful and effective nedium, 
how greatly has it poured out its blessings of beauty. 
Think how for six hundred years and more men and 
women have been going to such shrines as Chartres, or 
LeMans, or Becket’s Crown in Canterbury, or Leon, to 
see and be refreshed by and inspired by the work of 
those ancient ones who mastered the art of painting with 


living light. 


At Washington Cathedral we are striving to do what 
they have done. To contemplate what we may do if we 
rise to our opportunity is breath-taking. To create 
greatly will require us to go beyond the best that we have 
ever known or attempted, in all honesty, in humility, in 
singleness of purpose, “to make this house of prayer and 
praise in the capital of our country the most beautiful 
that human devotion, skill, and craftsmanship can build 
to the glory of God, and for the help of our fellow men.” 


She Cathedral Age 





Do You Know- 





a young bride all set to impress her 
husband with her culinary prowess? 





Do You Know the proud and happy owner of a new 
house whose shining kitchen needs but one perfect 
bit of gay color on its freshly painted walls? 


Do You Know someone whose tenth wedding anni- 
versary finds her menus reflecting less and _ less 
originality ? 

Do You Know a woman who has recently “gone in” 
for an herb garden and hasn’t any idea of how to 
use its produce? 








Then you know someone who is just waiting to receive 
the new HERB CHART prepared by the experts at the 
Cottage Herb Garden and published by the National 
Cathedral Association. The chart, with intriguing orig- 
inal border illustrations in full color, is 17” by 1444”. 
Printed on heavy paper, it is perfect for framing. The 
type is large enough to read at a glance and the legend 
includes not only specific suggestions as to which herbs 
go best with which dishes, but also some good tips on 
how to blend and how much to use. 


Charts furnished flat at the Herb Cottage are 35 cents 
each. Packed in a tubular mailer, the price is 45 cents 
each, 


Orders should be addressed to The Cottage Herb Shop, 
Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 


THE COTTAGE HERB 
GARDEN 
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THE JESUS OF THE PARABLES. By Charles W. 
F. Smith, The Westminster Press, 1948. 


The author of this notable book, choice of the Pulpit 
Book Club for May, will be remembered by hosts of 
friends among the Washington Cathedral family. He 
was for four years, previous to his assuming his present 
post of Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, Canon Chancellor of Washington Cathedral. 

Canon Smith’s book on the Parables of the New 
Testament should win a wide reading public, first of all 
among the clergy, but also among the laity. It is not 
for mere surface reading, since it is a thoroughly scholar- 
ly piece of work, which even the specialists in New 
Testament studies will take seriously as perhaps the 
most competent survey of the parables in English. Yet 
its technical competence should not destroy its appeal 
for Church people generally. Few, if any, portions of 
Holy Scripture are more familiar than the parables. 
Many of them have become commonplace proverbs in 
English speech. Indeed, they appear all too simple. 
Countless sermons have been preached on them. This 
very familiarity should tempt the reader to explore their 
deeper meaning, even if such exploration may involve 
close attention. Tracing a parable’s true significance, 
back through often mistaken allegorical interpretations, 
to its original intent when first spoken, takes on, in the 
hands of Canon Smith, the fascination of a detective 
story. And at the end of the search insights appear 
which the average superficial sermon or mere moralising 
homily had long hidden from view. 

One of the first impressions a reader of Canon Smith’s 
book will receive will be, indeed, a kind of shock. The 
parables are here subjected to searching analysis. And 
when thus placed under the magnifying lense, they prove 
to be not simple at all. 

In the hands of Jesus parables were wielded as 
weapons in the warfare with His enemies which ended 
in His crucifixion. “Jesus used parables and Jesus was 
put to death. The two facts are related and it is neces- 
saty to understand the connection.” These are the open- 
ing sentences of the book (page 17). And at the close, 
the author summarizes his illuminating thesis thus: 
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“The parables . . . confront us with the will of God, the 
nature of his kingdom, the centrality of his mercy, the 
inevitability of his judgment, the inescapable function 
of his Church, and the response expected of his people. 
And all find their focus in the crucified and risen 
Christ.” (page 295). If any student of the Bible is ever 
puzzled why Jesus was crucified (and a clear answer is 
not at all obvious), he should read this book. The awe- 
some drama of the life of Christ on earth will take on 
new, and often previously quite unsuspected, meaning. 

A critical summary of this profound book cannot be 
attempted here. An illustration may better serve to com- 
mend the volume to further sampling. 

Somewhat arbitrarily I shall select Canon Smith’s 
brilliant analysis of the parable of The Sower. It is one 
of the best known, but least understood, of all the 
parables of the New Testament. Even the evangelists 
who preserved it missed its original and profounder 
meaning. We are familiar with its details—the sower, 
the various kinds of soil on which the sower’s seed falls 
(wayside, rocky ground, thorny soil, finally good earth), 
and then the allegorical interpretation of the several 
ground plots as typifying four classes of hearers. A 
more tempting story for homiletic use scarcely exists. 
Nor have preachers down through the centuries failed 
to exploit its obvious application to the sinning flocks in 
the pews. Modern scholarship has clearly disclosed, in- 
deed, that this, like many a page in the gospels, owes its 
present form precisely to the fact that memories of 
Jesus’ teachings were used continuously in the sermons 
of the early church, were thus preserved, and finally 
written down. This parable, plus allegory, as we have it, 
is accordingly an early sermon-interpretation of a simpler 
but also more startling original. 

Can we get at the original parable as spoken by Jesus 
and used to enforce a teaching? Yes, so argues Canon 
Smith, we can. Lop off the sermon-allegory (valuable 
as this may be for homiletic use) and what do we get? 
We then have, not a picture of various types of faulty 
hearers of preached words, but a profound portrayal 
of the character of God. We get theology and not 

(Continued on page 36) 


Alterations Proposed at St. Pauls Cathedral 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London re- 
1 announced details of important changes 

that are to be made in the planning of the east 
end of the cathedral. These involve among other things 
the removal of the massive marble reredos which has 
stood there for sixty years. 

The announcement follows the submission of a report 
to the dean and chapter by Mr. S. E. Dykes Bower, con- 
sultant architect, and Mr. W. Godfrey Allen, surveyor 
to the fabric, who were asked to report on the general 
internal arrangement of the east end, taking into ac- 
count the damage to the reredos (it was scarred by fall- 
ing masonry when a bomb struck the crown of one of 
the choir arches in October, 1940), the requirements of 
the proposed American memorial chapel in the apse, and 
the possibility of providing a more convenient and spa- 
cious sanctuary. Their recommendations were unani- 
mously accepted by the dean and chapter and have since 
been approved in principle by the Royal Fine Arts Com- 
mission. 

The reredos, which was designed by Thomas Garner 
in 1888, was not so seriously damaged as to make res- 
toration out of the question. The architects have never- 
theless made out a very convincing case for its removal, 
based partly on Sir Christopher Wren’s presumed wishes 
and intentions. In Parentalia, the altar, as visualized by 
Wren, is described as standing underneath a baldachino 
“of four pillars wreathed, of the richest Greek marbles, 
supporting a canopy hemispherical, with proper decora- 
tions of architecture and sculpture,” and there is evi- 
dence to suggest that he intended such a baldachino to 
be the climax of an unobstructed vista from one end of 
the cathedral to the other. In fact the vista was inter- 
rupted by an organ screen separating the choir from the 
nave in accordance with the then traditional cathedral 
arrangement. 

The altar, which could only be seen from within the 
choir, where the services were held, was of very modest 


design. A hundred and fifty years later this screen was 
removed in order to develop the use of the cathedral for 
congregational worship. The necessity then became 
apparent of providing the altar with a grander setting 
which would be fully effective when seen from the west 
end, and the present reredos was eventually built. 

It has, however, several defects, apart from being 
rather confused in design and imperfectly in character 
with Wren’s architecture. The chief of these is that 
its towering proportions and the curved supporting wings 
that link it with the choir arcade obscure the view cf the 
extreme east end, and especially of the fine sweep cf the 
apse. Other defects are that the sanctuary is incon- 
venient for ceremonial, owing to the number and disposi- 
tion of steps, and that the space to the east, owing to the 
curved plan of the reredos, provides an awkward shape 
for a chapel. 

Mr. Bower and Mr. Allen have therefore recom- 
mended that the reredos should be removed and a new 
high altar placed just east of the present one, surmounted 
by a baldachino or ciborium allowing the curve cf the 
apse to be seen from the west. They have made a design 
which follows Wren’s original conception. The bal- 
dachino will be in oak, richly colored and gilded, and 
will stand centrally beneath the coffered arch that sepa- 
rates the apse from the eastern bay of the choir. The 
altar will stand at a slightly lower level than at present 
—five steps instead of seven above the main sanctuaty 
floor. These steps will be so grouped that the whole 
floor area in the eastern bay is unobstructed, giving more 
room for ceremonial. The sanctuary thus formed will 
be flanked by the existing wrought iron grilles, but its 
level will be reduced by one step and the level cf the 
whole choir floor between the stalls will be reduced by 
the same amount. This will partly restore the arrange- 
ment and proportions existing in Wren’s time, the pres- 
ent three steps up into the choir having been added 
later. 
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The changes will necessitate the laying of a new floor 
throughout the length of the choir. It will be in black 
and white marble with some richer marbles in the sanc- 
tuary. The architects also suggest replacing with stone 
the green and white marble with which the pilasters of 
the apse and the eastern bay of the choir were faced in 
the nineteenth century. This would secure the uniform- 


ity of material demanded by the proposed opening up 
of the apse. 

The designs for the American memorial chapel have 
still to be made, but although the new arrangement of 
the east end limits the extent of the proposed chapel to 
the apse itself, the visual merging of the apse wit the 


(Continued on page 39) 


The High Altar and Reredos, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Present plans call for the 


removal of the massive reredos and erection of a baldachino. 
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Needed: Sixty 


BY GUY 


N the height of Stag Hill, just outside Guildford, 

whence Alfred looked upon an England ruled 

by pagan Danes and Henry Tudor took his sport 
as Christendom was rent in two, there stands today the 
shell of a great cathedral. 

The eastern end, where one day the high altar will 
stand, has its soaring, pointed arch bricked up, for the 
lady chapel has not yet been built. The western front 
is marked only by a shallow flight of steps. The great 
transepts have, inside their sloping roofs, wooden beams 
and joists that have mouldered away in a decade of 
English weather—and will have to be taken down before 
the roof proper can be put on. The great, almost cen- 
tral, square, over which a sturdy tower is destined to 
rise, stands open to the sky. 

Between the tower and 
the western end there is a 
rough green field, marked 
only here and there with 
some of the 778 reinforced 
concrete pillars sunk 50 feet 
perpendicularly into the 
earth. Ruddy in its brick- 
work, as if it were a Tudor 
building; deserted, as if a 
pagan conquest had again 
swept over England, the 
half-finished shell stands 
amid the fields, between al- 
lotments and a farm, while 
the jet-propelled warplanes 
of Britain scald across the 
skies and a pony grazes 
peacefully on what will, one 
day, be the nave. 

As surely as St. Clement’s 
(whose bells no longer say 


Sketch of Guildford Cathedral after the drawings by Edward Maufe, architect. 
shows an effective simplification of the Gothic forms, depending for effect on a balanced 
grouping of masses which culminate in the dignified central tower. 


Tons of Steel 


RAMSEY 


“Oranges and Lemons”) was blitzed and blasted, Guild- 
ford Cathedral is a victim of the war. Almost since 
September, 1939, work have been stopped upon it. . 
when another six years would have seen it completed. 
In the age when the great cathedrals were going up 
all over Europe, the Black Death, with its decimation of 
the labour force and its rocketing cost of living, checked 
the wave of building; and you will see a hundred great 
churches begun in one style and finished in another. 
This will not happen to Guildford, the new cathedral 
which is to be the focus of one of the three dioceses 
hewn twenty-one years ago out of the ancient See of 
Winchester—the other two are Portsmouth and South- 
ampton. For an interval of ten years makes little dif- 


ference; the architect, Edward Maufe, R.A., is still 


The design 
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alive and still in control; the plans are still operative 
and behind the desolation of ‘the site and the shell the 
life of the new cathedral is stirring. In the crypt a 
chapel has been dedicated, and on Sundays and holy 
days the Rev. George Stirling Archibald, ex-padre to 
a glider pilot regiment—a tall, strong enthusiast in 
black-caped cassock—celebrates the Christian office. 
While caretaker Alexander strives to keep the chil- 


Interior of what will be the Chapel of Chivalry, Guildford 
Cathedral. Work, begun in 1937, was halted in 1941 and be- 
cause of labor and material shortages has not yet been resumed. 


dren out of the fenced enclosure where the great church 
stands waiting for labour as for a 2,000-strong congre- 
gation, Mr. Archibald seeks to bring the children in. 

Very recently he welcomed one small person come 
to steal ““Gods’ daffodils,” and, by sheer personal magne- 
tism, brought another little, thoughtless pagan to Sun- 
day school. 

In Farnham, ten miles away, lives the bishop, “John 
Guildford”— seventy-year-old John Victor Macmillan. 
He is the inspiration of the new cathedral, which was 


begun in 1937. The work falls on Canon R. G. Clithe- 
row, thirty-eight-years-old, short, his dark hair becoming 
grizzled; a dynamic, vigorous, blunt-spoken ex-padre. 
In Canon Clitherow’s words, “We have applied for a 
license to begin building. We do not need the men now 
building houses—church work is specialized; and al- 
though many of the masons are working at Liverpool 
(where both the Anglican and the Roman Catholic 
cathedrals are under construction) I don’t think we 
shall be short of labour. 

“We have something like £40,000 to go on with—it 
will take about £100,000 or more to finish the whole 
building. But we plan to roof in the tower and the 
chancel, and brick up the western end as it were, in the 
middle of the future church. Then, at least, the cathe- 
dral will be there.” 

The prime need at the moment is 60 tons of steel to 
carry the strain of the tower and the roof. “And that 
may be our snag,” says the canon. 


But Guildford, so far as the Church is concerned, is 
full of hope; and again quoting Canon Clitherow, “At 
this moment, what more supreme a gesture could there 
be against the rising tide of heathen Communism than 
to build this church, a great focus of our faith, a living 
assertion that this land stands for Christ?” 
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tional Cathedral School for most of 
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23rd and C Streets, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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Herb Cookies for Christmas 


By Mrs. E. B. Dykes Beacny 


Who could think of Christmas without cookies! They 
are as much a part of the festive season as the trez, the 
stockings, holly wreaths, and Christmas dinner. 

There are endless varieties of Christmas cookies. 
Many families have cherished traditional recipes and 
plan to keep their old-fashioned cookie jars full through- 
out the holiday season for the delight and refreshment 
of guests or unexpected callers who drop in to say Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. Gaily wrapped boxes 
of spicy, crunchy cookies serve also as a delicious answer 
to that eternally perplexing question of what to give for 
Christmas. They make a welcome gift. 

And what about herb cookies? Flavored with the 
fragrant seeds of ancient garden herbs, old-fashioned 
herb cookies are easy to make and wonderfully unique. 
Plan to make a batch of a different sort each day during 
the early part of December and you will be surprised 
at the lovely assortment you will have. Pack them at 
once in containers and they will have time to age before 
Christmas and furthermore be off your hands before 
the Christmas rush. 

Almost all of the holiday herb cooky recipes come 
from Old World lands. Most of them are very ancient. 
The main difference in the recipes is in the flavoring 
and in the way they are shaped. Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark (noted for their Christmas cookies) favor 
cardamon; Russia and Czechoslovakia favor poppy-seed; 
Greece suggests fennel; Germany uses many herbs, but 
most of the recipes suggest anise or caraway; various 
countries suggest coriander, celery, cumin, and sesame, 
and nearly every country has a pet anise cooky recipe. 
No country in the world has had a more delicious as- 
sortment of Christmas cookies than Germany. Most 
grown-ups remember tenderly the warm, spicy fragrance 
of grandmother’s cooky jar, crammed with old-fashicned 
sweets—spicy, crunchy cookies reminiscent of the Ger- 
many of Kris Kingle and Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Christ- 
tollen, a hard, spicy cooky cut into every manner of 


shape—men, women, animals, hearts, or anything to 
suit the cook’s fancy; Lebkuchen; Stollen (long, narrow 
cakes made with currants and sprinkled with sugar) to 
represent the Babe in the Manger; Pfefer-Kuchen (pep- 
per cakes); Springerle (stamped with a wooden mold 
into quaint little designs and figured) ; Eier Kringe! (cut 
into shapes like holly wreaths and decorated with finely 
chopped pistachic nuts and red candies); Coriander 
Pretzels (originally made as a circle of dough with a 
cross in the center to represent the four seasons); and 
Gelbe Plaettchen. There are the Kardemomme Kaker 
recipes from Norway and Kaestangen (cheese twists) 
from Switzerland. There are “herb tartlets” and “herb 
rolls” as a variation. 

Using your favorite recipe for sugar cookies (sweet 
milk or sour cream) as a foundation, you can produce a 
variety of herb cookies. To the recipe add 1 teaspoon 
anise seed and proceed as for sugar cookies, or sprinkle 
with anise in addition to the sugar. For drop cookies, 
add 4, cup milk to the recipe and drop from a teaspoon 
on a greased buttered pan. To make filled cookies, roll 
'Y, the dough on well-floured board to about % inch 
in thickness. Cut with a small round cutter and place 
on a buttered sheet. In the center of each cooky, place 
1 teaspoon anise seed (previously soaked in warm milk), 
then fold in half and press edges together with a fork 
or pastry fluter. 

Caraway, cardamon, coriander, celery, cumin, fennel, 
poppyseed, and sesame may be used the same way. Cara- 
way seeds are aromatic and pungent; they taste better 
if used with the sour cream basic recipe. Cardamon and 
coriander have a flavor something like a combination of 
sage and lemon peel and add an interesting piquancy to 
cookies. Cumin seeds are less tasty than caraway, but 
may be used any way you use caraway. Fennel seeds 
have an anise-like flavor that is delicate; they may be 
used alone or mixed with caraway seeds to be used in 
filled cookies. Poppyseeds have a pleasant nutty flavor; 
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celery seeds give that “different” taste. If sesame seeds 
are used for filled cookies, slightly toast 1 tablespoon 
of the seeds and use with ground nutmeats and enough 
strained honey to hold the mixture together. 


When you decorate the herb cookies, give your imagi- 
nation full sway. Cut-out cookies in special designs are 
dear to the heart of every child. All of the cooky herbs, 
especially caraway, are helpful in making all sorts of 
designs, particularly animal cookies. When used with 
chocolate, nuts, fruits, candies, and colored sugars, the 
seeds will help give the desired impressions. You can 
make a number of figures—a Christmas tree, Santa 
Claus, stockings, poinsettias, holly wreath or leaves, 
stars, angels, bells—anything to suit your fancy. Sprinkle 
some of the cookies with green sugar and dot with red 
cherries or with pieces of candied cherries. Sprinkle 
others with red sugar and candied caraway seeds. 

It is fun to make cookies, so let’s go back this Christ- 
mas season to the old days and fill Grandmother’s cooky 
jar with a variety of old-fashioned Yuletide tid-bits. 
You will be surprised at the pleasure it will give your 
family and friends. Good luck to you, and Merry 
Christmas. 
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College of Preachers 


The autumn 1948 term of the College of Preachers 
will open on September 20 when the Rt. Rev. John S. 
Moyes, Bishop of Armidale, N.S.W., will conduct a 
conference on “The Church and Its Educational Task.” 
Other conferences scheduled for this term are: Septem- 
ber 27 to October 2, “Preaching the Old Testament,” 
the Very Rev. H. E. W. Fosbroke, former Dean of the 
General Theological Seminary in New York; October 
4 to 9, “Pastoral Ministry and Preaching,” the Rev. 
Rollin J. Fairbanks, executive director of the Institute 
of Pastoral Care at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston; October 25 to 30, “The Bible Within,” the 
Rev. A. Gabriel Hebert, S.S.M., noted English author 
of Liturgy and Society and editor of Parish Communion; 
November 8 to 13, “Problems in Systematic Theology,” 
Dr. Paul Tillich of the Union Theological Seminary; 
and November 15 to 20, “The Great Controversy About 
the New Testament,” the Very Rev. William H. Nes, 
Dean of Nashotah House. 

A conference led by the Rev. Canon Cyril E. Hudson 
of St. Albans, England, opened the spring term early in 
April. His subject was “The Christian Doctrine of 
Man.” 

The Rev. Clifford Stanley, Professor of Systematic 
Theology at the Virginia Theological Seminary, con- 
ducted a conference on “Preaching the Theology of the 
Cross” the week of April 12 to 17. The third week of 
the term found the Rev. Charles D. Kean of Kirkwood, 
Missouri, occupying the lecturer’s rostrum. His topic 
was “Making Our Christian Language Vital.” 

During the week of May 10 to 15, the Rev. Arneld S. 
Nash of the University of North Carolina addressed the 
conference group on “The Christian Interpretation of 
History” and the Rt. Rev. Norman Nash, Bishop of 
Massachusetts, was the lecturer during the week of 
May 17 to 22. “Early Christian Teaching and Living” 
was his subject. Professor James Muilenburg of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York was the 
leader of the conference on “The Theology of the Old 
Testament,” May 31 to June 5. 

The last conference of the term (June 7 to 12) was 
led by the Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology and Social Studies at the Episcopal 
Theological School. His conference on “Preaching Our 
Faith to Society” was an interpretation of the social 
gospel of today. 
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Associate Urganist 


By action of the Cathedral Chapter at its June meet- 
ing Richard W. Dirksen, assistant to Paul Callaway, 
Cathedral organist and choirmaster, became associate 
choirmaster and organist of Washington Cathedral. 
Although Mr. Dirksen was appointed to the Cathedral 
staff early in 1942, he enlisted in the A.U.S. shortly 
thereafter and did not return to the Cathedral until 
November, 1945. Since that time he has been respon- 
sible for the elementary training of the boys in the 


Richard W. Dirksen 


Junior Choir and has played many services, as well as 
recitals. 

Mr. Dirksen’s early musical training in piano and 
organ was under the direction of Dr. Hugh Price of 
LaSalle, Illinois. After two years of private study he 
won a three-year organ scholarship at Peabody Con- 
servatory, where he studied with Virgil Fox, graduating 
magna cum laude in 1942, and beginning his work at 
the Cathedral in the same year. After enlistment he 
was for two years organist at the Walter Reed Chapel 


and director of radio activities at Walter Reed General 
Hospital. In 1944 he went overseas, seeing service as 
an infantryman with the Ninth Army until the close 
of the European War, when he was posted to the Nine- 
teenth Special Services Company, remaining with it 
until being discharged with the rank of technical ser. 
geant in November, 1945. 

During the past year Mr. Dirksen has, in addition to 
his regular duties and his work as accompanist and 
assistant conductor of the Cathedral Choral Society, 
found time for creative activity. He has composed five 
anthems for chorus and organ, and one for chorus, or- 
gan, and brass instruments. His music for two canticles, 
Cantate Domino and Deus Misereatur, was sung by the 
Cathedral choir at the monthly all-musical evensong 
service on May 30. 

Mr. Dirksen is married and has two sons, Richard, 
age 4, and Geoffrey, six weeks. 


Ancient Foundation 


(Continued from page 17) 


they set about founding a college to supply priests for 
the Empire. For this purpose they bought the ancient 
Abbey ruins, with the surrounding grounds, for their col- 
lege. The roll of subscribers, headed by Queen Victoria, 
reveals the affluence of the day, and a Royal Charter gave 
permanence and dignity to the project. These men re- 
built wisely, incorporating such of the monastic build- 
ings as still stood whole, and making the Pilgrims’ Guest 
Hall the college dining hall. The new foundation was 
opened in the summer of 1848 with lavish ceremony. 

A hundred years have passed, and the centenary festi- 
val held in June looked back on many hopes fulfilled. 
More than 700 men have gone overseas, many of them 
great in their day, and the record of service names al- 
most every country in the world outside Europe. In 
May, 1942, however, life on the site was again inter- 
rupted. An air-raid did grievous harm (though it un- 
covered an Elizabethan window and the original four- 
teenth-century fireplace in the Fyndon Gate) and the 
college was closed. 

Canterbury is the ideal setting for such a college, and 
St. Augustine’s, with its long history, the ideal home. 
It was decided, therefore, to petition for a supplemental 
charter and the King in Council has been pleased to 
grant that the College may admit clergy from all lands 
and also ordinands who propose to work at home, in ad- 
dition to those who hope to serve overseas. The whole 
project now is approved by the Lambeth Conference. 
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Washington Cathedral, South Side 


Their Names Hhall Be 


’ 


Had 


int 
Everlasting Remembrance 


E do well when we commemorate the dead 

worthily. But it is often beyond our power or 

means. Therefore many have welcomed an op- 
portunity to enshrine the names and memories of the 
Christian dead in this beautiful new Cathedral in the 
Nation’s Capital. Our tribute can here be built into the 
everlasting walls of this House of Prayer for all People. 
* A plain building stone can be placed in the Cathe- 
dral fabric and a name inscribed in the Book of Re- 
membrance, there to be preserved for all time, at a cost 
of ten dollars—about what it costs to send a floral trib- 
ute. A certificate signed by the Bishop of Washington 
and the Dean of the Cathedral is sent promptly to the 
tamily so that its members may know what is being done. 
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HUS the gift becomes a permanent memorial, serv- 

ing both God and man, as this great Cathedral rises. 
It testifies to the honor and respect, to the love and affec- 
tion, of the giver for the departed. It comforts the be- 
reaved to know that the memory of their beloved dead is 
forever preserved in the Temple of God. 
Either now or later you may desire to make such a 
memorial for a friend or a member of your family. 
Washington Cathedral invites you to do so. 


Persons desiring to commemorate the departed in this 
way should send the appropriate information to W. R. 
Castle, Treasurer, Washington Cathedral National 
Building Fund, Washington 16, D. C. 
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The Church and the House of God 


(Continued from page 13) 


charist is an action of the whole church, not something 
the clergy do with the congregation as a passive audience. 
The Lord’s Supper is the sacrifice, the consecration, the 
communion of the whole congregation. The Lord’s 
Supper is something done by the church, not something 
said by a priest. 

Thus also the altar of this parish church has been 
redesigned that it may be clearly recognized as the Table 
of the Lord. An altar is not placed in a church merely 
to offer a focal point for the building, nor to be merely 
a repository for flowers, crosses, or ornaments. A Chris- 
tian altar is a place of sacrifice, for offering to God, for 
the celebration of the Eucharist Christ ordained. Noth- 
ing should obstruct it; nothing hide its purpose. Chris- 
tians should never forget that a church building is by 
definition of the ages, “roof over an altar.” The re- 
designed altar at Grace Church makes this clear. 


Another striking change has been made in the rood 
(or cross) which hangs above the altar, from the central 
arch of the chancel. It is designed in the character of 
the earliest representations of the Christ—and is the 
oldest symbol of Christianity and of Jesus. It is refresh- 
ing in its dignity and virility. It offers a richer, fuller 
symbolism than the type of crucifix showing the agonized 
figure of the suffering Christ, and it offers a richer, fuller 
symbolism than the empty cross. It reminds us vividly 
of the whole mystery of Christ’s death and resurrection 
and ascension—for here is the cross of agony, here is 
also the risen Jesus, and here is also the crowned and 
reigning Christ, the victorious living King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. Our faith is in that person, the Son 
of God Himself, and that faith, that conviction, tran- 
scends all other loyalties of the Christian. 


Thus the symbol of the living, risen, reigning Christ-— 
the oldest of Christian symbols—dominates the church 
building. It is the first thing we see as we enter, and we 
reverence it as we depart. It must remind us aiways 
of our ultimate loyalty to Jesus, the Christ. 


This basic change of the removal of the altar from 
the rear wall to the center of the chancel has enabled 
the architects to place the organ, choir stalls, and choir 
screen at the rear of the chancel, in the space the altar 
previously occupied. It has also permitted the opening 


of the chancel to its full width with the congregation 
kneeling on the three sides facing the altar, but with the 
view of the altar unobstructed because of an open space 
directly in front of it, and between the two parts of the 
chancel rail. 

Christianity is a Church. It is not a vague, ephemeral 
way of life for isolated individuals—indeed, an indi- 
vidual could not practice Christianity in isolation, it takes 
at least two people to live the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity is a great, corporate social venture. It isa 
new society, the divine society. The Bible defines the 
Church as “the Body of Christ, the household of faith.” 
The Prayer Book says the Church is “the body of which 
Jesus Christ is the head and baptized people the mem- 
bers.” 

Thus we come full circle. We meet and worship as 
it were around a family table, in a family attitude, in a 
family home, with the Lord in our midst. 
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“Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father Who is in heaven” 


“Light” has from time immemorial been 
recognized as the symbol of God’s presence. 
In the Christian religion especially, the use 
of lighted lamps and candles to signify the 
spiritual light brought to the world by Christ, 
goes back to the early days of the Church’s 
history. 

Church services that involve the burning of 
candles are, because of their beauty and in- 
Spiration, a growing custom. Few ceremonies 
so adequately express man’s duty to carry the 
Light of Christ to others . . . inspire quiet 
prayer and meditation . . . encourage and in- 
crease regular attendance. 


Will & Baumer religious candles are made 
in strict accordance with the high purpose for 
which they are used. Made of the finest ma- 
terials, they are smokeless, dripless and odor- 
less. They burn clearly and steadily under all 
conditions. 


There is a Will & Baumer candle for every service 
ceremony, including Eucharistic Candles, 
Ree Lights, Vigil Lights, ete. Will & Baumer 
tepresentatives are within reach of every church in 
the country. Discuss your problems with them, or 
write the company direct 


special Candlelight 
Service, prepared 
through the collaboration of several well-known 
clergymen, has now been organized in printed 
form. We will gladly send you a copy on request. 


Write Dept. CA. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Owing to the kindness of my brother-in-law, Mr. W. 
W. Ellison, of Pleasantville, N. Y., I have been a mem- 
ber of the National Cathedral Association for some ten 
years and I look forward with great pleasure to the re- 
ceipt of the CaTrHeprat AcE as it becomes due. In the 
1946 Summer number occurred an account of Bath Ab- 
bey, in which it was noted that, among the innumerable 
memorials of the dead (illustrious or otherwise) which 
this cathedral contains, there were over 600 wall tablets. 
Of these, there is one, by the celebrated sculptor Flax- 
man, to William Bingham, a senator of the U.S.A. The 
late Archdeacon Boyd wrote of this tablet and the man 
it commemorates, in 1935: 


“This handsome monument is at the west end of the 
south wall of the nave. It is the work of Flaxman, and 
the two flanking genii are graceful figures. Bingham 
was born in Philadelphia in 1751 and died in Pultenery 
Street (Bath) in 1824. In 1795 he was elected a Senator, 
U.S.A. He was a strong supporter of President Adams. 
In 1793 he bought two million acres of land in Maine. 
He married Anne Willing, described as a lady of great 
beauty and charm. Their eldest daughter, Anne Louisa, 
married, 1798, Alexander Baring, negotiator of the 
Webster-Ashburnham Treaty. Their other daughter 
married for her second husband Henry Baring, brother 
of Lord Ashburnham. 


“The inscription on the tablet reads: 


“Sacred 
To the Honorable William Bingham 
A native and Senator of 
The United States of America 
where 
knowledge of the interests of his country and 
his zeal for their advancement 
The marks of patriotism 
Equally active and enlightened 
will be long and gratefully remembered 
He died in this place on the 7th of February, 1804 


aged 49 years’. 


CUI PUDOR, ET JUSTITIAE SOROR 
INCORRUPTA FIDES, NUDAQUE VERITAS 


Due to the lapse of time, to weather and German 
bombs, this wonderful church is in a sorry state, includ- 


ing this tablet, from which an arm of one of the genii 
has become detached, and a new society, “The Friends 
of Bath Abbey,” of which Queen Mary is the first 
“Friend,” was inaugurated last month with a view to 
raising the £80,000 required to restore it to its former 
beauty. Such a sum can only be raised in these hard 
times by the maximum of effort and sacrifice. 

E. M. Hick 
11 North Parade, 
Bath, G.B. 


* * * *K 


The Assistant General Secretary of the North West 
Division of the Y.W.C.A. brought me a most welcome 
gift of tins of food sent by you. It arrived just when 
most needed—whilst I was recovering from an attack of 
mumps, and waiting to go into hospital for an opera- 
tion to try to restore the use of my right arm, injured 
in an accident a year ago. Being easy to prepare with 
one hand (I live alone), the food has been a godsend. 


We are not starving, but the monotony of our rations 


Spring Wallep 


The Garden of Beautiful Homes 


Where residence may be established 
in the dignity of private homes, con- 
sistent in character with the social and 
official prominence of those to whom 


they appeal. 


W.C. & A. N. MILLER 


DEVELOPMENT CO. 
BuiLpERs AND DEVELOPERS OF 
Wesley Heights, Sumner and Spring Valley 
4830 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. OR. 4464 
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makes us very appreciative of all which brings variety. 
It is indeed cheering to find our good friends overseas 
think of us so kindly, and stretch out such generous and 
friendly hands. While there is much in the world today 
to depress us, there is also much to cheer us—the mutual T has long been the privilege of 
friendship and esteem between our countries surely form this 97-year-old institution to ren- 
the guiding star to better times. “tf ; 
i der official and private assistance at 
Yours sincerely, and with appreciation, 
Joyce M. Pearce the Washington Cathedral. 
27 Cleveland Ter. 
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Book Heviews 


(Continued from page 23) 


moralizing. We get a parable of a Sower and not a 
story of “Soils.” Look at the central character in the 
parable—a sower. Every farmer knows the hazards of 
sowing. Soils are of unequal value. Seed is wasted on 
many a rocky or on many a relatively useless spot of 
ground. Every farmer expects to lose a proportion of 
his seed. But chance of loss does not stop him from 
sowing. A crop will appear in due time from the good 
ground. The farmer never gives up despite losses, or 
thorns, or wasted labor. 


“The parable, in short, is a parable of persistence” 
(page 64). If an ordinary farmer has faith in sowing 
seed far and wide over his land, be the response often 
disappointing, how much more (note a phrase often cen- 
tral in the parables) will God persevere. God “maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” Poor soil 
does not stop God from sowing. The parable of the 
Sower, in short, is a parable of the wonderful grace of 
God, a love extended to men irrespective of the worth 
of those who receive it. The parable is not, first of all, 
good advice. It is good news! 


A startling conclusion? A fresh view of a pulpit-worn 
story? I hope the reader of this brief review finds it 
such. It is only one sample out of more than two score 
gems of Jesus’ parable art made alive in this priceless 


—Tueopore O. WeEDEL 
Index to Prayer Book 


The Hon. George Wharton Pepper is the author of 
An Analytical Index to the Book of Common Prayer, 
the only index of its kind to be published in this coun- 
try. Mr. Pepper, since 1923 a member of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral Chapter, national chairman of the Cathe- 
dral’s recent building fund campaign, and all his life 
a prominent lay leader in church affairs, is peculiarly 
qualified to do the careful study and research necessary 
for compilation of such a work. 

Through the use of the Index any part of the Book 
of Common Prayer can be found easily. The table of 
lessons, the calendar, the tables and rules of movable 
feasts and fasts, the Psalter, collects, epistles, and rub- 
rics are included. Important elements of prayers, epis- 
tles, gospels and rubrics are identified. Gladstone’s 


are given, with all General Convention revisions from 
1789 to 1943. 

The publisher is the John C. Winston Company, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. Cloth bind- 
ing, $2.50; Red Leather, $5.00. 


Manual for Acolytes 
The Acolyte’s Manual, written by David William 


Martin, is an excellent guide for the use of parish clergy, 
directors of acolyte guilds, and, of course, for acolytes. 

The arrangement of the material is good and the or- 
der followed is that to which most are accustomed, i.e., 
“Early Celebration” (Plain Celebration), “Late Cele- 
bration” (High Celebration), etc. The special instruc- 
tions for crucifers, taperers, and flag bearers meet a gen- 
uine and long-felt need. The clear outlines of proce- 
dures to be followed at baptisms, weddings, and funer- 
als are a welcome addition to a manual of this type. 

The basic teaching is sound and singularly free from 
so-called “party” emphasis. It should be received most 
favorably by clergymen and acolytes, as well as by in- 
terested laity who will learn from the Manual much 
about the duties of a server or acolyte. 

C. W. B. 
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Children's Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 
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The article on the Alterations at St. Paul’s Cathedral (page 
24) and the bulk of the St. Augustine’s College article were 
both originally published in The London Times and are re- 
printed in THe Ace with permission. 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Marvin R. Rosenberry (Lois Kimball Matthews Rosen- 
berry) has been a member of the faculties of Vassar College, 
of Wellesley College, and of the University of Wisconsin, 
where she was also dean of women until 1919. In 1928 she 
served for one year as acting principal of the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls. She is the wife of the Chief Justice of 


the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 


* * * * * 


Dean Suter, author of “The Art of Stained Glass,” (page 
4) is the iconographer for Washington Cathedral and chair- 
man of the Building Committee. This article will form the 
introduction to a book he has been authorized to write on the 
stained glass of the Cathedral. THe Ace hopes to publish 


later portions of the book as they are ready. 


*x* * * * * 


A pathetic commentary on the national scene is implicit in 
the current Mt. St. Alban story: Since the erection of the 
construction company’s field office on the lawn west of the 
Patriots’ Transept, seven young couples have come in to in- 
quire if “the little house” is for rent. 
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designed and made by Rambusch for 
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Rev. Wendell W. Phillips, Rector 
F. T. Methven, Architect 


A thought for those confronted with a 
Church Lighting Problem: Those lights 
may be there for many generations. Is it 
not incumbent on you to insist on the best 
in craftsmanship and the latest in church 
lighting technique? Write for our new 
booklet on “Church Lighting Trends”. 
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St. Luke's Cathedral, 


Ancon, Canal Zone 


(Continued from page 10) 


There is an opportunity to do the Church a service in 
giving instruction in missionary work. Through the ex. 
cellent publicity of the Church in the States, many of 
the visitors here are familiar with various aspects of the 
Church’s work. To show the Church in action in a 
missionary field, a group of women was organized at 
the cathedral to conduct tours. The Pilgrim Guides, 
as they are called, provide transportation and take visi- 
tors to the Bella Vista Children’s Home, where Miss 
Claire E. Ogden, nationally known housemother and 
UTO worker, tells of the Church’s work there. The 
tour also includes a visit to one of the newest missions 
in the District at Rio Abajo, and a short call at St. 
Paul’s, Panama, where Archdeacon A. F. Nightengale 
is in charge. A second tour, to be started in the near 
future, will include the leper colony. While they are 
en route from place to place the guides lecture on the 
history of the Missionary District and try to give some 
idea of the work in the whole area. 


During the war the cathedral opened its doors to war 
work and war workers. The Red Cross, the British Aid 
Society, and other local organizations used its facilities. 
Special attention was paid to men in the armed forces, 
with parties, programs, and classes, and a warm welcome 
into the whole life of the parish. After the war the 
Navy officially recognized the work that had been done 
by awarding a “certificate of achievement for outstand- 
ing services to naval personnel during World War IL” 


~ The strategic importance of the Canal Zone and the 
transiency of its population have brought to the cathe: 
dral the valuable interest of talented and able parishion- 
ers. The Army and Navy have supplied many soloists 
and fine organists. The Commanding General of the 
Caribbean Defense Command and the Admiral of the 
Fifteenth Naval District have served faithfully on the 
Chapter. The cathedral is perpetually grateful to par- 
ishes in the States for the excellent training of many of 
its parishioners, and it takes satisfaction in the thought 
that young men and women who have come into the 
Church here will be serving in parishes all over the 
world. 
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St. Paul's Alterations 


(Continued from page 25) 


choir, by substituting a baldachino for the present rere- 
dos, will enable a congregation seated in the choir to 
take part in services in the chapel without too great a 
sense of separation. 

When the time comes for these plans to be carried 
out the eastern portion of the choir behind the tempo- 
rary high altar will have to be closed to the public. It 
will be shut off from view altogether like the north tran- 
sept, where repairs are now proceeding. 
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574 High Street, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Rosert I. Laccren 

Ridgewood Road, Middletown 
DELAWARE 

Mrs. Irvinc WaRNER 

1401 W. 10th Street, Wilmington 27 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. James M. Barnes 

2925 Glover Driveway, Washington 16 
GEORGIA 

Mrs. Epwin A. PEEPLes 

9 West Andrews Dr., N. W., Atlanta 
IDAHO 

Mrs. FRANK JOHNESSE 

1612 Jefferson Street, Boise 
INDIANA 

Mrs. ArtHur C. Neet 

Albany 
IOWA 

Mrs. James Craton 

1200 Fast 9th Street, Davenport 
KANSAS 

Mrs. Ray Wicx 

359 North Clifton Avenue, Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

Mrs. H. Boone Porter 

Ridgeley, Route 1, Louisville 
MARYLAND 

Mrs. Strrorp PEarRE 

6 Blvthwood Road. Baltimore 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. RicHarp Hosart 

44 Coolidge Avenue, Cambridge 
MASSACHUSETTS (WESTERN) 

Mrs. SHAUN KELLY 

Richmond 
MICHIGAN 

Mrs. ArtHurR McGraw 

17315 E. Jefferson Ave. 

Grosse Pointe 30 WISCONSIN 
MISSISSIPPI Mrs. Victor STaMM 


Mrs. ALEXANDER F, CrisHOoLM 3038 North Summit Ave. 


726 Fifth Avenue, Laurel Milwaukee 11 
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MISSOURI 

Mrs. Davm S. Lone 

Harrisonville 
NEBRASKA 

Mrs. ALEXANDER RICHARDSON 

104 South 38th Avenue, Omaha 
NEVADA 

Mrs. H. P. Dayton 

737 Humboldt Street, Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Norman F. MILNge 

Box 86, Manchester 
NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. CvrareNnce Biair MitcHer 

Pennbrook House, Far Hills 
NEW YORK CITY 

Mrs. CLevELAND F. Bacon 

875 Park Avenue, New York 21 
NEW YORK (CENTRAL & WESTERN) 

Mrs. Detta Hancock Brack 

233 Amherst Avenue, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Epwarp C. GriFFiTH 

263 Hampstead Place, Charlotte 
OHIO (SOUTHERN) 

Miss Mary JoHNsTON 

405 Albion Avenue, Glendale 
OREGON 

Mrs. Witiiam Horsrati 

1007 S. 2nd Street, Coos Bay 
OKLAHOMA 

Mrs. W. A. LysBranp 

1440 N. Everest 

Oklahoma City 3 
PENNSYLVANIA (DIOCESE OF ERIE) 

Mrs. Ecmer Hess 

4819 Highview Boulevard, Erie 
RHODE ISLAND 

Mrs. AsHpet T. Wate 

163 George Street, Providence 6 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Louis D. Smmonps 

48 Meeting Street, Charleston 
TENNESSEE 

Mrs. Georce T. Worrorp 

Llewellyn Wood, Johnson City 
UTAH 

Miss JANice OvEeRFIELD 

88 Virginia Street, Salt Lake City 3 
VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Frank S. JoHNs 

10 Stonehurst Green, Richmond 21 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. ALEXANDER Hay 

1602 21st Street, Longview 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Miss Vircinta Cork 

7% Greenbrier Street, Charleston 1 





